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Che Hittites. H Forgotton People. 


[By JosepH Orrorp.] 

Cart Ritter in his World’s Geography when treating of 
Asia Minor published a picture of two figures carved upon a 
rock near Ibreez, in ancient Lycaonia, that is about due north 
of Cyprus, but so far inland as to be on the inner slopes of the 
Taurus. 

In 1875 a Mr. Davis copied these reliefs more accurately and 
the “Society of Biblical Archeology” published them together 
with their accompanying hieroglyphs in an unknown script. 
They have been photographed since and recopied by Messrs. 
Ramsay, Hogarth and others. 

In 1812 Burckhardt had observed some mysterious hiereo- 
glyphs carved upon a stone built into a house at Hamath, and 
more recently M. M. Perrot and Guillaume found, at a place 
called Boghaz-Keui, near the Halys river, in North Asia Minor, 
the remains of a vast chamber formed by utilising a mountain 
depression and regulating its sides and heightening them by 
art: the interior walls of which are ornamented with numerous 
figures, some of them standing upon animals. 

The processional persons, whether gods, or men, are male 
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and female, the latter attired in long trailing robes their long 
hair resting on the shoulders and wearing mural tiaras: the 
former dressed in short tunics, with conical head gear leaning 
backward; although accompanied by the same mysterious 
hieroglyphs, were at the time considered as Assyrian or Baby- 
lonian work. Some thirty years ago Burton and Drake in 
“Unexplored Syria,” published the inscriptions in the house at 
Hamath, but so little was then known of the script that they 
were printed upside down. However, in 1872, the late Dr. 
Wright obtained the stones themselves, made casts from, and 
published them for the “ Palestine Exploration Fund.” 

He shortly after, and primarily, suggested these undecy- 
phered writings were those of the Biblical race, the Hittites. 

Leaving for the present the further progress of monumental 
discovery, we will see what historical evidence there is for such 
a theory. Macoiidi, the Arabic historian, tells us that “ be- 
fore” or “beside” the empires of Babylon and Egypt there 
was once a Syrian nation. 

In the “Old Testament” Hittites are mentioned at least six 
times in Genesis, and about twenty times in the other books. 
The majority of the these allusions are however not to the 
great Hittite Empire, or the confederacy, to the north of Pales- 
tine, but to a remnant of the race, left after some invasion, in 
South Palestine. 

There is however other evidence forthcoming, and that of 
ample nature. The Tel-el-Amarna tablets which contain hun- 
dreds of dispatches from Syrian and Palestinian governors to 
the Pharaohs, who then were their overlords, are filled with 
accounts of the Hittites who were pressing the Egyptian vas- 
sals in Naharina, or West Mesopotamia, and North Palestine, 
hard, and one letter contains an urgent appeal to Egypt for 
succor against them. 

Both in Egyptian and Assyrian monumental records a great 
people with whom they were constantly at war is continually 
mentioned. 

Upon Egyptian monuments they are termed Kheta, on As- 
syrio-Babylonian ones, Khatte, or Khatta. 
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In Egypt they appear about the 18th dynasty. In Assyria 
the first important information concerning them is in an in- 
scription of Tiglat Pilser I: about 1,100 B. C. 

We will now proceed to describe the geographical position of 
the various Hittite remains in Asia Minor in order to obtain an 
idea of the extent of their dominion from monumental evidence 
alone, then to summarise the long and numerous texts relating 
to them in Egyptian and Assyrian records, and finally consid- 
eration will be given to the peculiarities of their art and to 
their hieroglyphic writing. 

It has been mentioned that their monuments occur at Ibreez, 
Hamath, and Boghaz Keui (or Ysalli Kaiea as it is sometimes 
called). Reference will now be made to a memorial of them 
much nearer Europe, at the Karabel pass near to Smyrna. 
The figures carved there are referred to by Herodotus as being 
Egyptian work and recording the march of Sesostris. Pro- 
fessor Sayse who minutely examined and took casts of the fig- 
ures found there accompanied by the same hieroglyphs as at 
Hamath, Ibreez and other sites. The personages have conical 
tiaras, boots with turned up toes, and their style undoubtedly 
connects them with the same people as the other remains. 

Approximately midway between Karabel pass and Boghaz 
Keui, in north Asia Minor at a place called Giaour Kalessi, 
there are carved upon a rock two figures of warriors almost 
precisely similar to one at Karabel. 

To the southeast of the latter is a female figure with long 
hair resting upon her shoulders, termed by the Greeks a niobe, 
beside it however are Hittite symbols, one being the charac- 
ter denoting king, or prince. 

Somewhat northeast of Boghaz Keui and nearer the Black 
Sea, at Eyuk, are the remains of a vast palace, erected on an 
artificial platform of earth, like the great Babylonian and As- 
syrian edifices. The walls of huge stone blocks can still be 
traced in many places. It was approached by an avenue of 
sculptured slabs on which lions are carved. 

The entrance was flanked by two massive monoliths of gran- 
ite, bearing images of sphinxes and a double headed eagle with 
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a man standing on its head, a symbol also found at Boghaz 
Keui. The palace gate is sheltered by walls bearing carved 
reliefs to a certain height running round ‘like adado. Many 
carvings are still visible, presenting, among others, a priest be- 
fore an altar, a sacred bull upon a pedestal, men carrying a 
lyre and a goat, also other goats and rams; and a female figure, 
or goddess, seated upon a peculiar chair, her feet supported by 
a stool, and objects like flowers in her hand. A representation 
frequently found upon Hittite cylinders. 

Coming across Asia Minor southward toward Damascus and 


Palestine, midway between Boghaz Keui and Marash, which is 
on the western branch of the Euphrates some twelve miles 
south of the magnificent Mount Argeus, that rises 1,200 feet 
above the plain, at a village called Fraktin, Messrs. Ramsey 
and Hogarth copied a remarkable Hittite monument. 

Upon a rock some fifteen feet high a row of figures is carved; 
on the left two males with upturned toed boots face each other. 


One has a sword at the waist and carries a staff and wears a 
pointed hat or helmet. His vis-a-vis pours out a libation on 
to a kind of altar surmounted by Hittite symbols. 

Beside these are two female figures having the character for 
divinity above them. They too face an altar, on which is a 
bird. On the extreme right is a smaller female personage 
leaning upon a staff, followed by a Hittite inscription. 


A little to the east of Fraktin, a Hittite rock cut relief may 
be seen at Gurun, and further to the southeast another at 
Samosata. Before leaving Asia Minor and coming toward 
Syria, mention should be made of an inscribed stone at Bor, 
north of Tarsus, bearing many hiereoglyphs and a large 
human figure. The stete is cut in half, one moiety being ten 


miles away at Mgde. 


At Bulgar Maden in the Taurus there is an inscription con- 
taining some 400 characters. 

Proceeding south toward Syria the next site of Hittite mon- 
uments is Marash. Here are two figures standing upon a 
lion; also a fully sculptured lion which had been embedded in 
the modern fortress wall. Between the front legs a long 
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Hittite text. A cast of this relic may be seen in the British 
museum. Another relief shows two persons seated at a table 
with many hiereoglyphs carved upon them. 

Further south at Sindjirli German explorers have excavated 


and taken to Berlin many reliefs of precisely Hittite style; in 
the same hall however no Hittite text was found, but two long 
Aramaic inscriptions of princes named Panamu and Bar 
Rekub were disinterred at or near the site. The two texts 
are in the Phcenicean Hebrew alphabet, but like Hittite ones 
are cut in relief whilst the Mesha stone and Phcenicean texts 
are incised. 


Here was found a monument of Esarhaddon, probably prov- 
ing he conquered the owners of the palace, though it relates to 
wars in Egypt and Syria. The Aramaic texts carry back the 
history of that script to 750 B. C. 

From Biredjek east of Sindjirli on the main Euphrates 
comes a Hittite relief now in the British Museum. 

A little lower down the river was Carchemish which As- 
syrian inscriptions state was the chief seat of the Hittite power 
with which they came in contact, 

‘Here excavations have been made and bas reliefs found with 
Hittite characters around them. All indications here suggest 
that many more are still disinterred, and there can be no 
doubt if proper excavations were made monuments rivaling 
those of Nineveh would be found, and probably the secret of 
Hittite writing solved. : 

Proceeding to the Orontes we arrive at Hamath where the 
first Hittite writings were noticed, and then soon reach Kadesh 
which Egyptian military inscriptions tell us was a great Hit- 
tite fortress. 

From this summary of the sites where similar monuments 


have been found it appears how immense Hittite influence, if 
not their territory, must have been. If, as is perhaps the case, 
the Hykshos, or Shepherd kings of Egypt, who ruled over the 
northern half of it for centuries, leaving their monuments at 
Zoan, Tanis and Bubastis, were Hittites, their area of conquest 
was greater. M. Revillout has recently published a Hittite relief 
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upon a plaque found in Egypt tending to confirm this view. 
The favorite Hykshos symbol appears to have been a sphinx, 
and a modified form of sphinx is upon Hittite monuments; as 
also the winged solar disk, which is common to Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Egypt and Persia. 

Doubtless carried there as booty, a large Hittite stele with a 
figure of one of their deities the Thunder god and a text with 


hundreds of characters has been found at Babylon; as also have 
Hittite seals and a bowl with a long Hittite inscription. 

It is quite apparent, although owing to Turkish opposition 
and mismanagement, no adequate search has been made, that 
scattered relics of this people are to be found from the Uxine 
to Egypt, and from near Ephesus, close to the Egean, on the 
west to the Euphrates: proving that though a “forgotten” 


they were certainly a powerful people whose rescue from ob- 
livion will form one of the chief incidents of the archeological 
discoveries of the last century. 

Having described the geographical distribution of Hittite 
monuments, some remarks are appropriate here as to the style 
of art they exhibit. It is almost universally admitted their art 
is not an indigenous creation, but borrowed from that of As- 
syia and Babylonia, and the fact that in their writing though 
nearly all the characters follow laterally, some phonetic ones 
are placed vertically together on the lines as, were those of the 
Babylonians when their vertical writing was changed to the 
horizontal, also confirms the view of a derivation of Hittite 
from Mesopotamian culture. 

It possesses, however, such distinct characteristics of its own 
that any student of ancient art could immediately recognise 


Hittite work. “It has a singular thickness and roundness, the 
“sculptured limbs being round and plump, with little effort to 
“bring out the muscles, yet giving an impression of immense 
“physical strength and rapidity of movement in the human 
“figure.” 

Among the characteristics peculiar to its monuments, were 
the turned up boots with which the feet were shod, similar to 


those still worn by the mountaineers of Asia Minor: the coni- 
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cal head dress, a kind of Phrygian cap, and a weapon like a 
hinged truncheon, or flail, often grasped in the hand. 

Turning to references to the Hittites upon Egyptian monu- 
ments it may be said they commence shortly after the expul- 
sion of the Hykshos (whoever they were) from the Delta. Fol- 
lowing up this success the Egyptians recommenced, as under 
the old dynasties, making Asiatic expeditions, reaching under 
Thotmes I the Euphrates, and set up an Egyptian boundary 
in what they called Naharaina (the Aram Naharaim of Scrip- 
ture). This being their title for the country watered by the 
Euphrates and Tigris. 

In the reign of Thotmes III the Hittites occupy a prominent 
position. They were divided into two groups, the “great” 
and the “little,” perhaps the same two of which we find indi- 
cations in the Bible. 

Thotmes received tribute from the greater Hittites, and it 
is interesting that as in the Bible the kings of the Hittites are 
in the plural, so on the Egyptian monuments there often are a 
number of their kings or princes and no supreme monarch. 

Thotmes III’s first great campaign terminated in his much 
vaunted victory under the walls of Megiddo, described on the 


temple of Karnak, and doubtless many Hittite fought at that 
Austerlitz of the old world. 

Then pressing northward he fought the Hittites themselves 
and laid siege to Kadesh, and we have an Egyptian officer’s 
autobiography who led the “forlorn hope” through the breach. 

Still fighting his way, Thotmes pushed on, and the officer, 
Amenemheb, tells how he took prisoners in a battle at Aleppo; 
and finally how at the great assault on their capital, Carchem- 
ish, he waded the Euraphates. 

All Syria now owned Egyptian sway, and even an Assyrian 
king sent presents to “his royal brother of Egypt.” 

We have scant records of Thotmes IV, but they show the 
irrepressible Hittites fighting again. His son, Amenophes III, 
married a Syrian princess, and her son, Amenophes IV, fell to 
worshipping Syrian and perhaps Hittite deities. From his 
city came the Tel-el-Amama tablets, which show that if some 
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Hittites were peaceful vassals, or allies, others in north Syria 
and western Asia Minor, were ever endeavoring to drive back 
the Egyptians again. 

Internal disputes following Amenophes’ heresy, or assaults 
from the Soudan, so weakened sncceeding Pharaohs, that they 
seem to have lost Syria, and Rameses I was compelled to con- 
clude a treaty both offensive and defensive with a Hittite king 
placing that monarch on apparent equality with himself. 

Now commenced the golden age of the Hittites, and their 
cities must have been at the zenith of their splendor and 
power. 

Seti I tried a round with them, getting as far as, and sacked 
Kadesh. This commenced a weary war, lasting half a century, 
draining the very life blood of Egypt, ending for her in a 
peace virtually leaving the Hittites all they possessed when it 
began. 

Seti, by supreme effort, like Thotmes, reached the Euphrates 
and made a Hittite prince sue for peace; but soon, under his 
son, Rameses II, we find the Hittites snugly in Kadesh again. 
The Reign of Rameses was one long Syrian and Hittite cam- 
paign. 

The Egyptian epic poem by Pentaur describes Rameses’ 
prowess at a battle at Kadesh, when he cut his way through 
through thousands of Hittite chariots. We know the very 
names of the royal chariot horses, and title of the veteran reg- 
iment of his army. Pentaur asserts after the battle the Hit- 
tites begged a peace, but it was not until the 21st year of 
Rameses’ reign, both sides agreed to the aforesaid treaty. 

We have it complete, probably the earliest engrossment of a 
political alliance extrant. The Hittite draught retained by 
Egypt, graven on a silver plate. Kheta Sira, the Hittite 
prince, sent it to Rameses by two heralds, Tartisbuand Rames. 
Some curious items of the long document are the extradition 
clauses. 

Max Muller in the “ Mitteilhunger der Vorderasiatischer 
Gesellschaft,” 1902, shows the treaty is translated by Egyp- 
tian scribes from the Babylonian. It is an “ Alliance Treaty.” 
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The term for God is nule, without the article, a monotheistic 
form like in “The Code of Hammurabi.” Doubtless the cuni- 
form had Ilu without the article, and the Egyptian translator 
merely meant the chief Hettite deity. But both seem to have 
a conception of a supreme God, for the treaty says: ‘“ Form- 
erly....God did not give cause for any enmity between 
them” (the Pharaoh and the Hittite kings). 

Later the Hittite god is “the god of the heavens,” “the 
thunder god of the Khette,” “the thunder god of the city of 
Arenena.” Doubtless the ideogram was that of Ramman, or 
Hadad, or Teshub. 

A Hittite goddess is named “lady of the oath,” 4 (e) sah-ira, 
that is a Babylonian name of Ishtar, Ishara, Istar-balit, matati. 

The peace seems to have endured nearly a century, then we 
find Hittites taking part in that mysterious invasion of Egypt, 
when every Mediteranean people from Gibraltar to Sinope in- 
cluding Italiote Etruskans, Trojans and tribes on the Euxine, 
fired probably by the marvellous stories of the riches of the 
Nile valley broke in two great waves, from the west and 
north, upon the Delta, going straight to their doom. 

Subsequently Rameses III in his return invasion got to 
Carchemish once more. Testimony to the Hittites in Egypt 
henceforth dies away, but Assyrian records take its place. 


[ConTINUED. ] 


HA New Inscription Relating to the History of 
Semitic Writing. 


An inscription has recently been discovered at En-Nem4ara 
in the Syrian desert which is one of the most important docu- 
ments for the history of the alphabet in existence. It has been 
published in the “Revue Archedlogique” for December, 
1902, and will be finally edited in its proper place in the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarim. 

M. René Dussaud, who writes the article in the “ Revue,” 
terms it a “ Nabates Arabic” text, because whilst the writing 
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is very similar tothe Nabatean with the addition of continual 
ligatures, uniting the letters, it approaches so closely to the 
Cufic and Estrangels and also to Arabic as to be a necessary 
document to be studied in future by all writers upon these 
scripts. It proves, for instance, that the lam-elif of Arabic isa 
derivation from a Nabatean lamed in ligative with an alef. 

De Vogue, in 1865, had suggested that the Cufic was a 
product of the gradual deformation of cursive forms of Naba- 
tean writing hastened, and stereotyped, by a system of letter 
ligatures of which the Palmyra and Hauran inscriptions indi- 
cate the beginnings. He attributed the Cufic era to 568 A. D., 
as being the date of its definite final formation, buta trilingual 
text found at Zehed, dated 512 A. D., published by Herr 
Sachau in the Annals of the Berlin Academy, 1801, p. 169-190, 
carried it back to that date. This text and a bilingual Greek 
or Arabic one found at Ledja in the Hauran were the oldest 
Arabic inscriptions known until the new En-Nemara one 
which takes us as far back as 328 A. D. M. Dessaud calls it 
“ Nabates Arabic,” however not so much for the character of 
the letters as because of the numerous Arabic words it con- 
tains so that in order to make it comprehensible he has trans- 
lated it into both Hebrew-Aramaic and Arabic. It refers to 
the tomb of Imrou’lquais, son of ’Amr, king of all the Arabs, 
and tells us he held conquered certain tribes, the 'Asad and 
Nizar and their chiefs, besieged and captured Nedjran, the 
city of Chammar, divided the country among his sons, giving 
them command of the tribes, and placed these as cavalry in 
the service of the Romans. “No King had attained such 
glory. He is dead in the year 223 (era of Bostra), the 7th day 
of the month Kesloul.” 

In this text the letters sin and chin are rendered by the 
same sign, and the yod of the late Nabatean form is almost 
identical with the Arabic final ya. 

The inscription is for all practical purposes in perfect pres- 
ervation, and M. Dessaud presents a written copy and a cast 
of it. 

JoserH Orrorp, M. S. B. A. 
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Rock Sculptures tn It. Cebanon. 


East of the famous rock tablets of Lycus flumen (Nahr-el 
Kelb, Dog River), across Mt. Lebanon and a few miles south 
of Baalbec, Mrs. Ghosn-el Howri found two rock sculptures 
near a village called Kalb Elias, which is partly in Mt. Leba- 
non and partly in Coele, Syria, which falls within the village of 
Damascus. Like the neglected tablets at the mouth of the 
Dog River, west of the Lebanon range, these sculptures are 
fast wearing away under the unceasing action of Syrian sum- 
mer heat and winter frost. 

The main sculpture is described in the Sunday School Times 
of March 21. 1903: “ Further study of the photographs of the 
sculptures on the bull boulder have revealed the muzzle of a 
calf, in line with the distinct forms of the bull and cow, and 
what is more interesting is the wonderful combination of a 
ram’s head as a boss, on the forehead of the bull, and the eyes, 
nose and mouth of a beast with a wing on the shoulder of the 
bull. These four forms, together with the head of a lioness in 
profile (under the hindermost leg of the bull) form a master- 
piece of art taken by itself. . . . On another ‘part of the 
boulder the full face of an old, weary looking lion, with open 
mouth, and what are probably three human heads above it are 
to be distinguished in a small photograph of the whole 
boulder.” 

Judging from photographs submitted by Mrs. Howie, Dr. 
Jensen, of Marbury University, believes thé bull to be “a 
representation of the Baal ;” he “cannot see what it could be 
else.” 

Prof. Clermont Ganneau, of Paris, writes “Jai bien regu les 
intéressants documents archéologiques que vous avez en 
l’obligeance de me communiquer. ... Je me ferai un 
plaisir de les presenter en votre nom é l’une des prochaines 
séances de notre Academie . . . Je croirais que ces sculptures 
rupestres sont de l’espaque grecque ou greco-romaine . 

Ces sculptures de Quabb Elias, si heurevsement découvertés 

par vous rappellent beaucoup celles qui ont été trouvees sur 

des parois de rocher en divers points du massif libanais.” 
Guosn-EL Howie. 
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Further Discoveries at Knossos. 


Tue fourth campaign of excavation in the great pre-historic 
Palace of Knossos—“ the House of Minos ""—opened under ex- 
ceptionally difficult conditions. Already before the work be- 
gan in February there had been 40 days’ persistent rain, and 
for another 40 it continued almost without a break. The pits 
were repeatedly swamped, and the extrication of every spade- 
ful of the sodden earth involved about treble the normal 
amount of labor. It has needed the furnace blasts from 
Sahara that have swept over the site during the last few 
weeks to remind us of our proximity to Egypt. Happily, with 
this exception, the weather showed itself more favorable dur- 
ing April and May ; for the work on this incalculable site has 
found a quite unlooked for extension, and, vast as the Palace 
area was already ascertained to be, a large tract, including one 
of the most striking features of the building, has now to be 
added to it. 

In the contemporary Cretan Palace excavated by the Italian 
mission at Phaestos—another traditional foundation of Minos— 
nothing is more imposing than the broad flights of steps rising 
about the western court. Of these one forms the actual ap- 
proach to the great hall, or Megaron, but the broader flight, 
running up immediately from the court at right angles to the 
other, is backed at the top by a line of wall and isin no sense 
an approach. It is evident that the steps in this case served 
the purpose of low seats for spectators, and that in all proba- 
bility at Phaestos some of the shows in which the lords of 
Minoan Crete delighted took place in the area below. A great 
deal of parallelism is observable in the two Palaces of 
Knossos and Phaestos, but hitherto nothing at all answering 
to this theatral arrangement had come to light on the former 
site. 

This has now been found. In the examination of the north- 
ern boundaries of the paved court that lies to the northwest of 
the Palace a broad double flight of steps came into view, de- 
scending at right angles to one another, while between them, 
affording an exceptional point of vantage, is a square bastion 
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with a paved floor at top. The higher of the two flights—that 
to the east—consists of 18 steps, about 35 feet in breadth where 
complete. Unfortunately, owing to the made character of the 
ground, a large part of the limestone slabs had collapsed, and 
the whole of those belonging to the northeast corner were 
missing. Happily, however, not only did enough remain to 
give the complete height and breadth of the flight, but the 
lower courses of the supporting wall to the north were pre- 
served throughout its length. In order to restore the original 
effect and to preserve what remained of this part of the monu- 
ment from further ruin I have not hesitated to undertake a 
considerable work of restoration. The supporting wall has 
been built up to its original height and the missing sections of 
the steps replaced. 

The southern flight is broader and attained a width of about 
50 feet. That it was not primarily an approach is here made 
clear by a small wall backing one section of it, while the real 
access to the court above from the region outside the Palace 
is supplied by a raised causeway that cuts the stone tiers 
diayonally. The diagonal course of this paved path has the 
effect of diminishing the number of the rows of seats—for so 
we must call them—on one side so that they vary from six to 
three. Inthe middle here there are traces of an entrance 
from above standing in direct relation to another line of cause- 
way leading to the state entrance of the Palace that opens 
near its southwest angle. 

The tiers of seats, rising as described to east and south, look 
down on a square area, the rough paving of which seems to 
have been originally covered, as elsewhere, with a cement 
floor. Traces of its original boundary walls are seen to the 
north ‘and west; and on the west side it is approached by 
another paved path which traverses the middle of the area and 
runs thus to the centre of the higher flight of steps. The 
broad steps at Phaestos are approached by a similar paved 
way ; and this analogy makes it probable that the steps them- 
selves in this case, too, simply led to a paved platform backed, 
as there, by a wall—in other words, that they served the pur- 
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pose of seats rather than of an approach. It is certain from 
other evidence that they did not lead to any great hall or 
Megaron on this side, and it is also clear that the direct line of 
access to the Palace was not by either of these broad flights, 
but by the diagonal causeway already mentioned, which runs 
outside them. The principal function for which this stepped 
area was designed was certainly of a spectacular nature. The 
plan is not yet fully systematized, but we have here the germ 
of all future theatres. It seems to grow out of the informal 
use for sitting purposes of the spacious stepways in vogue in 
the Minoan Palaces. But the initial stage of evolution is here 
already reached. The steps are here no longer directly con- 


nected with a line of Approach, and the enclosed area beneath 
them serves an independent purpose. 

Including the square paved platform —a kind of Royal box— 
that rises between the two tiers of seats, this primitive theatre 
would have accommodated somewhat over 500 spectators. 
What shows were provided for them in the area below? It 


was hardly adapted for the Minoan bull-ring. That some- 
thing like the sports of the Roman amphiteatre were already 
known is here shown by a boxing scene exhibited by a vase 
relief from the Palace, and still more clearly by a similar de- 
sign recently found by the Italian mission, in which the 
pugilists are seen equipped with the cestus and gladiatorial 
helmets. Still more do one’s thoughts turn to that famous 


dancing scene of old Knossos, the “Choros of Ariadne,” the 
subject of Daedalos’s masterpiece, immortalized by Homer. 
Profiting by the occasion of the recent visit of a party of Ger- 
man and American archzologists conducted by Dr. Dorpfeld, . 
I arranged for a dance of our Cretan workmen and their 
womenfolk to take place in this prehistoric orchestra. With 
the peasants seated tier above tier on the low seats on either 
side and a more distinguished group (provided with chairs) on 
the intervening platform, the adaptability of the building to 
such a purpose received a living illustration. The dance, exe- 
cuted to the strains of the Cretan lyre, was itself a Choros of 
immemorial antiquity. As the leader, with slow or quickened 
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step, according to the measure, sometimes leaping high with 
an inarticulate cry, led the linked train of dancers round in a 
mazy course with tortuous turns and sinuous meanders remi- 
niscent of the traditional labyrinth, the onlooker might well 
forget for a moment that over thirty centuries of ruin and 
desolation lay between this and the last performance of the 
kind in the court theatre of Minos. 

Between this stepped area and the western court of the 
Palace a conglomeration of irregular, small-roomed buildings 
came to light ; and it was hard to understand why such appar- 
ently unimportant structures should have been preserved so 
near the walls of the Royal dwelling. The block, as was 
shown by the fine painted pottery of its lower floor-levels, was 
of great antiquity—its foundation going back to the “ Middle 
Minoan Period,” before the date of the later Palace—and the 
reason of its conservation is possibly explained by the occur- 
rence of a miniature example in bronze of the sacral horns 
that characterize ‘the old Cretan sanctuaries, and of painted 


pottery showing the same cult object placed before the fetish 
double-axe of the Cretan Zeus. Whether or not we have here 
represented an early shrine and its dependencies, it is certain 
that these irregular buildings contained some objects of ex- 
ceptional beauty and value. Here were found two large jars 
of the best “Palace” style—one with naturalistic figures of 
octopuses, the other showing a design composed of rockwork 
and Egyptianizing plants. Still more important was the dis- 
covery of a whole deposit of bronze vessels wedged in between 
two walls. This consisted of an ewer with a bold embossed 
pattern and a group of four basins, the rims and broad han- 
dles of which were chased with exquisite bands of relief 
severaly representing a succession of lilies, ivy leaves, and 
fern-like foliage. It is not too much to say that no metal ob- 
jects of the kind found at Mycenz itself can compare with 
these either in technique or in beauty of design. The vessels 
belong to the latest period of the Palace—say to the sixteenth 
century B. C.—and serve to explain why the metal vases of 
the ‘‘ people of the Isles of the Sea’ were so highly prized at 
the Court of Thothmes ITI. 
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Of the wealth of precious vessels once contained in the 
Palace itself the wall paintings exhibiting cup bearers and, 
still more, a series of inscribed tablets containing inventories 
of metal vases accompanied by illustrations have already sup- 
plied sufficient indication. At the time of the final destruction 
of the building it is evident that objects of metal were very 
carefully searched for and carried away. There seemed 
strong reasons for supposing that the remarkable stone chests 
concealed beneath the floors of the magazines had once con- 
tained treasure in various forms. Traces of this had indeed 
been already found in these so-called “ Kaselles” in the shape 
of abundant remains of gold foil. The renewed exploration of 
this part of the Palace during the present season has now re- 
vealed a long line of some 30 additional cists beneath the 
pavement of the long gallery, and in one of these more dis- 
tinct evidence of the former concealment of valuables in these 
receptacles than has yet come to light. The burnt remains of 
a wooden chest were here found which had been covered by a 
rich mosaic of porcelain and crystal plaques, forming a pattern 
largely composed of trefoils. The woodwork, and to a great 
extent the porcelain, had originally been coated with gold leaf. 
The chest has a large bronze handle, and other similar handles 
of bronze were found in neighboring cists. It is probable that 
some of these receptacles contained bronze ingots of the kind 
carried by the 4A2gean tributaries on contemporary Egyptian 
monuments. A fragment of a large ingot of this kind was 
found near a magazine on the east side; and not only are 


there frequent references to such in the clay archives of the 
Palace, but the Italian explorers have now brought to light a 
whole hoard in the Royal villa at Hagia Triada, near Phaestos, 
weighing about 70 pounds apiece. 

A greater obscurity attaches to the deep walled chambers of 
the northern Palace region, the exploration of which was al- 
ready begun last season. A whole system of these, consisting 


sometimes of long rectangular rooms, sometimes of large 
square pits, has now, at the cost of much labor, been uncov- 
ered. The walls descend over 25 feet sheer below the upper 
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floor level ; and it is now clear that these dungeon-like struc- 
tures belonged to the earlier Palace, and were to a great 
extent filled in ata later date. Here and elsewhere the con- 
tinued investigation of the earlier strata has produced a multi- 
plicity of new evidence illustrative of the long course of 
civilized development which on this site preceded the “ Late 
Minoan” stage represented by the Palace in its present shape. 
The “ Late Minoan” foundation—the history of which itself 
covers two distinct peri@is—cannot, as the Egyptian compari- 
sons supplied by its ‘latest relics show, be brought down be- 
yond the sixteenth century before our era. The Hyksos and 
Thirteenth dynasty objects found in it, but even more the 
considerable evolution of art perceptible in its different stages, 
take us back at least to the beginning of the Second Millen- 


ium. Butin some respect—especially in the early Ceramic 
fabrics (of which some of the finest examples have come to 
light within the last few days)—the most brilliant days of this 
early Cretan civilization lie well beyond this sufficiently re- 
mote date. It is satisfactory to be able to record that Egypt- 
ologists, including Prof. Petre, who have been recently able to 
inspect the early objects from this site have unanimously con- 
firmed the opinion that they point to the civilized intercourse 
between Crete :and the Nile Valley extending back to the 
time of the earliest dynasties—in other words, at least to the 
middle of the Fourth Millenium B.C. And it must be remem- 
bered that below this early civilized stratum a vast Neolithic 
layer some 25 feet in thickness, itself divisible into different 
periods, covers the whole surface of the hill. An entirely new 
perspective of antiquity has here opened, and the superposi- 
tion of the successive strata is as clear as in any geological 
section.: . 

The evidence supplied by the Palace itself is confirmed and 
supplemented by that derived from the private houses of the 
extensive prehistoric city by which it was surrounded. Inves- 


tigations carried out during the present season show that on 


the northeast side these extend to a distance of over a quarter 
of a mile from the Palace walls. Of these by far the most re. 
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markable was one brought to light somewhat below its north- 
eastern angle facing what seems to have been the former 
channel of the stream. This house is in truth a miniature 
palace ; and from the fact that it is partly built over an area 
cut out of the rocky steep of the hill it has been preserved in a 
manner not less extraordinary than the domestic quarter of 


the Palace itself. Here, as there, the whole upper story plan 


can be made out, and of the two staircases that it contains one 
has a double head above. Unlike the Palace, however, which 
is largely composed of earlier elements, this building shows a 
striking uniformity of structure, and exhibits the architectural 
style of the later palace period in its purest form. There is 
proportionately less rubble work here, many of the walls con- 
sisting entirely of fine gypsum blocks which had been covered 
by a thin coating of painted plaster. One room so constructed 
with a monolithic pillar of the same material in its centre, is 
specially interesting from the fact that the sockets for the 
massive beams of the floor above are cut into the stonework, 
so that the whole can be reconstructed. Of the magnificent 
furniture once contained in this house the best idea is supplied 
by a tall painted jar found on the landing of the principal 
staircase, adorned with rich papyrus sprays partly in relief—a 
hitherto unexampled Ceramic technique. But the centre of 
interest in the house itself is the principal ‘hall, or Megaron. 
The body of this hall, with its light area, column bases and 
pillars, resembles the Hall of the Double Axes of the Palace 
itself on a smaller scale; but its inner end shows a wholly 
unique arrangement. It terminates here in a kind of cancel- 
lus, or raised balustrade, which originally supported two col- 
umns. Beside these the balustrade is broken by a small 
ascending flight of three steps, on one of which stood a tall 
columnar lamp of porphyry-like stone in the position in which 
it had been originally set. This stepped central opening in 
the balustrade leads, after a narrow interval, to a square niche 
in the back wall of the room, lined with gypsum slabs, and 
containing the remains of a gypsum seat or throne—the occu- 
pant of which must have commanded the entire hall. It will 
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be seen that the whole arrangement anticipates in an extraor- 
dinary manner that of the later dast/ica—the columnar nave, 
the cancellus and tribune. The throne and apse-like recess 
may all, in one way or other, be brought into the comparison. 
The very name, indeed, of “ basilica,” or “royal” hall, seems 
here to have been applicable in its most literal sense. The 
exceptionally fine construction of the building makes it indeed 
natural to suppose that it was in reality, as well as appearance, 
a miniature palace or royal villa, and that a Minoan prince 
once filled the seat of honor in its principal hall. Placed as 
the house is near the stream, in a cool and leafy valley, out- 
-side the walls, but close at hand, it must have offered special 
attractions as a summer pleasaunce. 


ArTuHuR J. Evans, 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Havine advocated for some years walking tours in Pales- 
tine I was much pleased to meet recently with an English 
gentleman who had made the experiment in its extreme form. 
While staying in Jerusalem he had taken walks in several 
directions and had become convinced that the Bedouin most 
fully exhibit the conditions of Bible times, and so he deter- 
mined to put himself in their hands. One of his walks cov- 
ered the twenty-two miles to Hebron, where he arrived in the 
evening unknown and unannounced, but his report is that he 
went up toa man and showed by signs that he was sleepy, 
whereupon the man took him toa place and signified that he 
might lie down there. Another time darkness came upon him 
in a lonely valley, but he heard the bark of a dog and imitated 
the sound and so kept the dog barking until he found the 
village and a resting-place. The dogs were sometimes threat- 
ening, but he carried a stick and was not injured. His only 
conflicts seem to have been at Jerusalem where he defied a 
Turkish soldier and over-awed him, and again he struggled 
with some Moslems who had made a fence on the summit of 
the hill called by some Calvary in order to prevent Christians 
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from holding services there, as was done by an American 
party in spite of the fact that itis a Moslem cemetery. They 
attempted to stop him but he threw them off and went his 
way. His doctrine is that a manly bearing will carry one 
anywhere. 

It was in the open, however, that he took most satisfaction. 
In the Bedouin tents he ate and slept serenely. The sheiks 
were glad to see him. One was angry at first when he saw 
him making a sketch, but afterwards with a laugh returned 
the book which he had taken away. He did not go east of the 
Jordan but moved back and forth at will in Judea, Samaria 
and Galilee. He sometimes stayed with missionaries but felt 
more at ease with the natives. In regard to the missionaries 
he expressed wonder that the organizations do not send out 
more vigorous and attractive people. He attended a confer- 
ence of missionaries and thought them a strange set. While 
tramping vigorously along one day he met a pale and timid 
clergyman who was riding about on his mission well attended 
and was not getting down to the people’s level at all. He be- 
lieves missions to Moslems to be hopeless at present and feels 
that converted Jews are much moved by self-interest. He 
was agreeably surprised with the strength and usefulness of 
the American mission and College at Beyrout, and he said that 
the Americans do not feel or show contempt for the natives 
and that this is the cause of their greater success, 

One of his most interesting experiences was with the lepers 
whom he visited at Silvan and whose needs he ministered 
unto under the advice of a physician. He spoke particularly 
of a Greek monk of the Convent of the Cross as a leper and 
told in what way he was treated. It seems that one cure is 
claimed for a certain system and that it is being extensively 
tried. 

Asked in regard to his equipment, he said that he carried a 
stick and bore a small bag by means of it over his shoulder. 
He discarded stockings and frequently went without shoes. 
He was never ill and never suffered fear to hinder him. At 
one time he carried a revolver, but was put to shame by a 
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Bedouin who said that Jesus had no weapon. Being of an 
agricultural turn of mind he observed several sites where 
colonies would prosper, especially in the neighborhood of 
Beisan, where water is abundant and the slope of the land is 
favorable. It should be added that he did not do all this in 
the traveling season, but in the winter when rain and mud 
were serious impediments and the conditions of life in the 
open are most difficult. 

Now, what this man did alone, ignorant of the language, 
and without previous study of the land, a small party could do 
much more easily and effectually with a single native compan- 
ion and a donkey to relieve them of burdens. They would 
equally come in contact with the native life, would see the 
fauna and flora, and would learn very much more in every 
way than the average tourist who rides rapidly along, eats 
European food, and holds himself all the way as a foreign ob- 
server rather than a dweller in Israel. In other words one 
should be as little as possible like the unsuccessful missionary 
whom our friend holds in abhorrence and as much as possible 
like the ideal missionary who would do as Mackaye did in 
Uganda or as our friend would do in continuation of his most 
instructive experience. He certainly put the honor and kind- 
ness of the natives toa full and fair test and his verdict is 
wholly in their favor. In such hearty friendship as he main- 
tained with them with the informal relations of daily life lies 
the whole hope of Christian missions, for it embodies the 
simplicity and meekness and unselfish zeal which character- 
ized and rendered wonderfully successful the work of the 
Apostles. 

The annual meeting of the Fund was held in London at the 
Royal Institution on the 22d of June. The Bishop of Salis- 
bury presided. Sir Charles Wilson gave an account of the 
work done at Gezer and showed lantern slides. Everything 
had gone well, except for the interrupticn of work by cholera, 
and seven strata of habitation have been defined extending 
from prehistoric to modern time. Work is now being pushed, 
for the firman has only a year torun. With an excellent man 
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in charge, a large party at work, and discoveries of prime im- 
portance. all that is now needed is funds, for which I would 
urgently appeal. Two dollars and fifty cents and upward will 
entitle subscribers to receive the illustrated Quarterly. 
THEODORE F. Wricurt, 
Hon. Sec’y. for U. S. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Recent Exploration in Egypt. 


Tue activity of the various societies and individuals who are 
digging over ancient sites in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and the 
mainlands and islands of Greece increases each year. It has 
become a matter of international pride to secure concessions 


for rights to excavate from Persia, Turkey, Egypt and Greece, 
and the Ministers of various European nations have to exer- 
cise the arts of diplomacy in order to satisfy that thirst for 
knowledge of the past which is shown by the “exploration 


funds” and individual antiquarians belonging to their respec- 
tive nations. 

The careful cultivation of the Sultan by the German Em- 
peror has borne fruit in other ways besides the intrusion of 
German influence into the general antagonism of Russian and 
British interests at the Porte. In the way of antiquities the 
Germans have obtained important concessions for excavations 
in Asia Minor, and their antiquarians are doing excellent 
work, especially on the site of Miletus. But neither the 
French nor the British are resting on their laurels. 

In Egypt the Graeco-Roman branch of the Exploration Fund 
put Drs. Hunt and Grenfell to work at Hibeh, Behnesa, Oxy- 
rhynchos, and other sites, and their finds have been brought 
to London and shown at University College. Two fine por- 
troit mummies of the time of the Roman occupation were 
among them, one going to the Egyptian museum, the other to 
London. Canopic jars containing the inner parts of the body, 
each jar with the head of a different patron deity, images, 
carved ivories, and other small objects are in the spoil. The 
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most important of all, however, are the writings on papyrus 
rolls belonging to the first four centuries of the Christian era. 
The vast majority are still rolled up and undeciphered, but 
among those which have been read sufficiently to identify 
them are portions of the Gorgias dialogue by Plato, the 
“Golax” of Menander, and XVth Book of the Iliad, all as- 
signed to the second century ; certain plays by Euripides and 
Aristophanes, written down in the third century, and a frag- 
ment of a “ Life of Alcibiades,” belonging to the fifth century 
A. D. There is a Christian prayer, there are wills, petitions, 
speeches, letters, brief notes of invitations to dinner, etc. 

Near Abydos, on the eastern bank of the Nile, just where 
the cultivated land submerged by the ‘high Nile ends on the 
desert, there is a narrow tract where the earliest kings of 
Egypt made their tombs. Here Prof. Petrie and his party 
have been digging. Though the tombs were rifled thousands 
of years before Christ and have been searched in recent times, 
a careful digging over rewarded this set of antiquarians with 
many objects. Taking a large temple area, Prof. Petrie has 
laid bare the sites of no less than ten temples which belong to 
as many epochs. The earliest antedates the First Dynasty 
and the Pyramids; the latest belongs to the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty. They range from 4800 to 600 B. C. 

A site assigned to the Seventh Dynasty has yielded some 
polished black pottery, finely shaped, and Greek in style, like 
the pottery found in Crete in strata belonging to the Neolithic 
horizon. An ivory statuette of Khufu or Cheops, retained by 
Egypt, shows a square face, heavy features, and bulldog ex- 
pression. The body of this statuette was first found, and only 
after three weeks of patient sifting of the soil were the 
explorers overjoyed to discover the head. Great was the 
triumph at obtaining a portrait of the Pharaoh who forced his 
people to build the Great Pyramid! Herodotus, when in 
Egypt, learned that this Pharaoh closed the temples and ap- 
propriated their revenues, giving thereby a proof of the unlim- 
ited power he possessed, for he struck at the most influential 
body of men in the community and outraged the superstitions 
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of the people. Prof. Petrie thinks that in an open hearth, with 
remains of baked clay objects, he has found one of the altars 
which was used after Chufu closed the temples. 

First Dynasty objects discovered last winter include a large 
vase of clay with a green glaze, on which in a purple glaze 
appears the name of Menes—Aha in Egyptian. Thus nearly 
7,000 years ago the Egyptians knew how to make finely glazed 
pottery. Another statuette shows a royal personage in old 
age wearing the crown of Upper Egypt, which shows a deli- 
cacy and truth of work, says the report, that equals anything 
of later time. 

“On his head is the crown of Upper Egypt; a thick, quilted 
robe is wrapped about his body. The head declines forward ; 


the expression of the face is at once rather senile and dis- 
tinctly crafty;” 

There are also nude figures of boys. None of the statuettes 
found at this early epoch show the conventional stiffness we 
always associate with Egyptian art. On the contrary, they 


recall the best Greek carvings. “Thus, though the founders 


of the First Dynasty,” says an anonymous writer in a London 
Journal, ‘‘knew no other metal than copper for economic pur- 
poses, and chiefly made use of tools and weapons of chert, 
often admirably wrought, they have hardly been surpassed by 
any in the six or seven millenniums that have elapsed since 
their age. Such weapons, in fact, lasted long. For no better 


material than copper appears to have been in general use till 
at least the Twelfth Dynasty (about 2400 B.C.). For it is 
doubtful whether bronze (the alloy of tin with copper) was 
employed till the Eighteenth, or some seven centuries later- 
Last winter, however, the workers discovered a piece of iron 
adhering to a copper blade, which carries back the knowledge 
of that metal, however imperfect it might be, twenty-five cen- 
turies earlier than was previously known. 

Another singular find was made by Prof. Petrie, which 
might be interpreted to mean that in one part of Egypt at 
least there were people during the First Dynasty, or earlier, 
who worshipped or had superstitious ideas concerning the 
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dog-headed baboon. A number of figures of baboons rudely 
carved from limestone, little smaller than life, were found in 
one of the earliest chambers. Another was roughly hewn out 
of flint. Petrie calls these “ primitive fetich stones,” and 
thinks they are remains from a very much more distant 
antiquity, when “ the natural stone was selected in the desert 


and brought into the temple as a venerated object.” He 
thinks that they were inherited from a much ruder age by the 
men who were able to make pottery like the jar of Aha-Mena 
and the statuettes of the old monarch and the nude boys. 

It is curious to note that the ancient Indian tribes of Chi- 
apas, who carved and painted the reliefs in the temples of un- 
known age in the valley of the Usumasintla River in South- 
ern Mexico, seem to have worshipped the monkey. A similar 
worship appears in Egypt at an immensely earlier period, if 
with Petrie we are to believe that these figures of baboons 
were part of a ceremonial that existed long before the pyra- 
mids were built. 


Che Forum Excavations. 


Durinc the last few weeks great progress has been made by 
the Director of the Roman Forum, Commendatore Boni, in 
this immeasurable field for exploration. Considerable light 
has been thrown on the subterranean galleries connected with 
the games held in the time of Cesar in the Forum. It is now 
clear that there were twelve elevators, each of which was 
worked by four men ensconced in chambers adjoining the aper- 
tures, also twelve in number, through which the elevators 
were hoisted into the open Forum above. Signor Boni is con- 
fident that there was some means of communicating with all 
the twelve chambers simultaneously from the room in which 
the director of the games sat. There was probably some kind 
of a speaking tube or simple telephone, by the use of which at 
a given signal the twelve elevators could be made suddenly 
and simultaneously to rise from the bowels of the earth to the 


open Forum, and to depusit there the parties of gladiators 
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ready for the fray. Signor Boni has had made a model of one 
of these elevators, instructive traces of which are still em- 
bedded in the galleries underground. Nine of the elevators 
have still to be freed from equestrian statues which were set 
up above them at a later period, and this task must of neces- 
sity take some time. The foundations of these statues are in 
themselves so far interesting that they afford additional proof, 
if such were needed, of the callous manner in which any sort 
of material, whether valuable statue or portion of the Lapis 
Niger or some other remnant of interesting history, was util- 
ized in later Medizval times as substructure. 

Signor Boni has also just discovered the complete square 
basement of the Janus Medius, which used to serve as the 
meeting place for the old Roman bankers. It occupies pre- 
cisely the spot assigned to it by the ancient writers, near the 
Arch of Janus in front of the Taberne Argentarie. This, too, 
has been greatly spoilt by the work of the builders of the 
Middle Ages, who sank wells and built latrine about it. In 
one of the wells have been found quantities of remains of ani- 
mals, such as sheeps’ jaws and goats’ horns, and also frag- 
ments of pottery. In the middle of the road flanking the 
Basilica Julia he has also discovered ritual graves rectangular 
in shape, with a length of four and a breadth of two Roman 
feet, and divided by a space of not more than ten Roman feet. 
In them he found a quantity of vases in the shape of chalices, 


He believes them to be augurial graves used for expiatory 
libations after contamination with human blood. 

While exploring under the substructure of the Heron of 
Romulus he came on a nearly complete prison composed of 
narrow passages leading to diminutive vaulted cells with 
tesselated pavements and having a very strong sub-pavement 


of large heavy flags of travertine to render the escape of pris- 
oners impossible. As a further precaution perimetral walls of 
blocks of tuff lined with bricks were built outside. At the 
foot of the Palatine Hill, behind the Sacrarium of Juterna and 
the Temple of Castor and Pollux, Signor Boni has discovered 
the remains of an old Imperial Palace, consisting of a building 
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with a large hall adorned all round with niches, and with a 
vestibule, transformed at a later date into a Christian sepul- 
chre, used as late as the Eighth century. The walls and col- 
umns are ornamented with frescoes finished in the Eighth 
century and covered with Greek inscriptions. In the central 
portion of the building is to be seen a painted representation 
of Pope Paul the First, who was Pontifex during the ten years 
succeeding 737. 

In the neighborhood there are visible traces of four different 
layers of plaster, each decorated with paintings. On the top 
of the one layer of plaster, which has a red surface, is another 
portraying a representation of the Madonna and Child, similar 
to those seen in the mosaics of the time of Teodorico. This 
painting covers in its turn another layer which shows traces 
of two angels painted in the Sixth century. Above these, and 
painted during the middle of the Eighth century, is a stratum 
of plaster showing figures of saints with nimbus in yellow and 
ascetic looking faces. On the right is a series of paintings 
showing the figure of Pope Zacharias, the Crucifixion of 
Christ, and the figure of Theodotus, uncle of Pope Paul the 
First, who is represented as offering a model of the Church, 
while in the Latin text adjoining he proclaims himself to be 
the “assisting advocate of Santa Marie Antica.” This was the 
name of the Christian church which existed until the Ninth 
century within the walls of the Imperial Palace. Sixteen cen- 
turies, says Signor Boni, separate the tombs of the Church of 
Santa Maria Antica from the Sepulcretum of the Pre-Romo- 
lean Septimontium, which is now being rapidly explored. 


Book Reviews. 


Tue Virgin Birth in Ante-Nicene Christianity, by T. Allan 
Hoben. The Ante-Nicene Christology (from A. D. 100 to the 


Council of Nicza, 325) gave rise to, or rather stimulated 
various heresies, some essentially Jewish, and others essen- 


tially heathen. Some affirmed the humanity of Christ to the 
exclusion of his divinity, others resolving his humanity into a 
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delusive show, all agreeing, however, in the denial of the in- 
carnation, or the real and abiding union of the divine and 


human in the person of our Lord. The Ante-Nicene Christ- 
ology passed through many obstructions, loose statements, un- 


certain conjectures and speculations. We find in some of the 
statements of the Ante-Nicene fathers many speculative 
crudities, and experimental and tentative statements. They 
all confess the divine-human character of Christ as the object 


of the Christian faith, but in the form of facts, and in simple, 


popular style, not in the form of doctrinal or logical 
statement. 

The author of the thesis before us carefully considers the 
theological uses to which the fathers put the virgin-birth nar- 
rative, the influence of the apocryphal writings upon their 
understanding of the story and the relation of their interpreta- 
tions to the prologue of the fourth gospel. After considering 
the facts which threw light upon the sources used by the de- 
fenders and opponents of the ‘virgin-birth, and the theories 
held by the successive fathers, the author emphasizes the dis- 
tinction between the historical criticism of the historical nar- 
rative of the virgin-birth and the use made of these narratives 
by the ante-Nicene fathers. The impression left by the book 
is that of discrediting the fathers as infallible builders of 
Christian dogma and of bringing the virgin-birth story into 
the field of modern New Testament study to be investigated 
and interpreted according to the modern world culture. 

(Chicago. The University of Chicago Press. Royal 8vo. 
paper. Price 50 cents ; postpaid 57 cents. 


Tue July Open Court has Dr. Friederich Delitzsch’s second 
lecture on Babel and Bibel, also his Reply to Critics of the 
First and Second Lectures. Other articles are “ Monothe- 
ism,” by Dr. Delitzsch, “Egyptian Mysteries and Modern 
Freemasonary,” by H. R. Evans, Professor Harnack on the 
Emperor’s Attitude Toward “ Babel and Bible,” and " Kaiser 
Wilhelm on Bable and Bible.” 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Arch- 
ological Survey Fund and the Graco: 
Roman Branch. 
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Firchaoclogical Notes. 


Contents of Man, June: Note onthe Modern Pot Fabrics 
of Tunisia, Dr. Bertholon and J. L. Myres—Notes on the 
Ethnology of Nigeria, E. F. Martin—Some Notes on Orienta- 
tion, A. L. Lewis—Two Japanese “ Boku-to,” or Emblems of 
the Medical Profession, S. S. Hartland. 


We acknowledge the receipt of some beautifully pressed 
flowers, mounted with moss and ferns, from Syria. So skill- 
fully are the flowers treated in the process of mounting that 
the natural colors are preserved, and they possess a rare 
beauty. Mrs. Sarah F. Howie, Shwrir, Mt. Lebanon, Syria, 


will be pleased to mail these cards at the low price of ten for 
one dollar. She will also mail a cone from the cedars of 
Lebanon. The proceeds are for the support of a missionary 
family. 
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Pror. FLinpERS Petriz has given some account of the past 
season’s excavations at Abydos. In the clearing of the old 
temple site over several acres there were revealed, in a depth 
of about twenty feet, ten successive temples, ranging in age 
from about 500 to about 5000 B. C., thus enabling the changes 
from age to age through the whole Egyptian history to be 
seen. 

At one spot the separation of these buildings was an affair 
of anatomy rather than spadework. The mud and brick walls 
were so commingled with the soil that incessant section cut- 
ting with a sharp knife was the only way to discriminate the 
brickwork. Often only a single course of bricks or a thin bed 
foundation of sand was all that told of great buildings which 
had existed for centuries. 

The main result as regards religion is the discovery that 
Osiris was not the original god of Abydos. Jackal, god of 
Vpuaut, and then Khentamenti, god of the west, were honor- 
ed there till the Twelfth dynasty. The most striking change 
is seen about the Fourth dynasty, when the temple was abol- 
ished and only a great hearth of burnt offering is found, full 
of votive clay substitutes for sacrifices. This exactly agrees 
with the account of Herodotus that Cheops had closed the 
temples and forbidden sacrifices. 

This materializing of history is made more real by the find- 
ing of an ivory statuette of Cheops of the finest work, showing 
for the first time the face and character of the great builder 
who made Egyptian government and civilization what they 
were for thousands of years after. 

The discoveries of civilization of the First dynasty at the 
beginning of the kingdom throw more light on what is al- 
ready known from Prof. Petrie’s works. In the royal tombs at 
Abydos, of Menes, the founder, there is part of a large yglobu- 


lar vase of green glaze, with Menes’ name inlaid in purple. 
Thus polychrome glazing is taken back thousands of years 
before it was previously known to exist. There are also sev- 
eral pieces of this age in the highest art of delicate ivory 
carving, especially the figure of an aged king, which, for 
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subtlety of character, stands in the first rank of such work, 
and is comparable to the finest work of Greece and Italy. 
The earliest monarchy must now be reckoned as equal to that 
of any later age. Such technical fine art and pottery of forms 
and material quite unknown in Egypt also belongs to this re- 
mote age. It proves to be identical with that in Crete of the 
late Neolithic age. 

This fresh connection illustrates the trade chronology of the 
period. A camel’s head modelled in pottery takes back its 
relation to Egypt some four thousand years. Hitherto no 
trace of the camel appeared before Greek times. The ivory 
carving of a bear also extends the fauna of early Egypt. A 
great fort long known as Shunet Ez Zebib is now connected 
with the remains of another fort discovered between Shunet 
and the Coptic Deir, which is in the third fort. These build- 
ings prove to have been the fortified residences of the kings of 
the Second dynasty, whose sealings were found in the dwell- 
ing rooms of a later age. These are some decrees of the 
Fifth and Sixth dynasties, and also the oldest example of iron 
yet known, which is of the Sixth dynasty. 


Tue University of Chicago Press will soon issue “ The Code 
of Hammurabi, King of Babylonia,” (about 2250 B. C.). This 
work will be in two volumes—Volume I containing the text, 
transliteration, a glossary, historical and philological notes and 
indices, by Prof. Robert Francis Harper of the University of 
Chicago; Volume II, “The Hammurabi and the Mosaic 
Codes, a Study in Babylonian and Old Testament Legal Liter- 
ature,” by William Rainey Harper, professor and head of the 
Department of Semitic Languages and Literatures in the 
University of Chicago. Volume I will be ready about Novem- 
ber 15. The advanced subscription price of Volume I will be 
$3.00. After date of publication $4.00. Dr. William Hayes 
Ward says, in the Century Magazine for July: 


“ Hammurabi, being a great statesman, as well as conqueror, 
built roads, dug canals, and was the first to collect and formu- 
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late into code the decisions which the civil courts had ren- 
dered and which had grown out of judges’ law. This full 
code, the most elaborate monument of early civilization yet 
discovered, he engraved on great stone stele, and set upin the 
principal cites of his realm, where they could be read by all 
his subjects. There were about two hundred and eighty sepa- 
rate decisions, or edicts, covering the rights of property, in- 
heritance, marriage, divorce, injuries to life or person, rents, 
wages, slavery, etc. On the stele, following the text of the 
laws, Hammurabi told his people why he had set up and pub- 
lished this code. It was that justice might be established, and 
that anyone who had acomplaint against his neighbor might 
come and read the law and learn what were his rights.” 


In an article in the July Aszatic Quarterly Review, by 
Mehryibhai Noshirwanji Kuka, entitled “The Era of Zoroas- 
ter in the Light of Recent Babylonian Researches,” the 
author concludes: ‘ We find the Babylonians already settled 
and having an established government in B. C. 4500 ; and sup- 
posing that they had come down only a hundred years earlier, 
the latest date that we can assign to the separation would be 
about B. C. 4600. If we add to this about four to five hundred 
years, the least period necessary for the abstract ideas of the 
time of Zoroaster to crystallize into yazata, forms, we come 
upon B. C. 5000 as the point in the time horizon beyond which 
we should direct our mental telescope to look for the age of the 
Iranian law giver. It is possible that the age may be still 
earlier, and perhaps further researches in Babylonia and 
Persia may tend to corroborate the statements of the ancient 
Greek writers, who assigned to Zoroaster the era of 6,000 
years before Plato, although the evidence already to hand does 
not carry us so far. But the field of research is not yet ex- 
hausted. Many inscriptions and monuments are being un- 
earthed every year, many still remain to be deciphered ; and 
when these shall all have unbosomed themselves of the 
records they hold, the mist that envelops the age of that re- 
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nowned philosopher and prophet of antiquity will, at no very 
distant date, be deciphered, and we shall be in a position to 
guage more accurately the distance that separates him from 
us. As itis, the Babylonians have rendered no little service 
in the matter.” 


Mr. R. N. Lucas contributes an article to the Asiatic Quar- 
zerly Review, for July, entitled “ Crete the Bridge by which the 
Culture of Asia passed into Europe.” Saysthe author: “No 
doubt can be entertained that Crete, and especially Knossos, 
was the gateway by which Asiatic and Egyptian art and civil- 
ization entered Greece, and through Greece passed on to 
Europe at large. Once again legend has been vindicated 
against the pen of the skeptic by the spade of the explorer. 
And many are the points at which the discoveries shed a 
light at once suggestive and striking in the genesis and credi- 
bility of early myth. If the mystery of the ‘labyrinth’ is not 
fully revealed, an explanation of its name—itself a problem—is 
offered, and we even begin to comprehend, as will be seen, the 
fable of the Minotaur and the tribute of Athenian captives. 
But, above all, Knossos has swept away the sceptical argu- 
ment against the authenticity of the Homeric forms, that 
writing was unknown in Homeric Greece, for: the Knossians 
of pre-Mycenzan times knew how to write, and quantities of 
an antique script have been preserved, the mere existence of 
which revolutionizes prevailing notions of the age and devel- 
opment of early Hellenic culture. Egyptian relics lend color 
to the belief that Knossos existed and flourished at the date of 
the Twelfth dynasty, about 2500 B. C., or earlier. Its glory 
seems to have departed about the Mycenzan age.” 


A LITTLE to the east of the road which leads from Bagdad 
to the ruins of Babylon, and about half-way between the 
Tigris and Euphrates, is an extensive group of mounds known 
as Tel-Ibrahim. The mounds mark the site of Cutha or 
Ku-tu, an ancient Babylonian city of special interest to Bible 
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students on account of the story which 2 Kings 17: 24-41 re- 
lates of its inhabitants. Dr. Edgar James Banks, in a letter 
from Constantinople, describes in the July Bzb/ical World the 
ruins of this city, and considers that excavations at this point 
promise as much as at any other in Babylonia, and that the 
ruins of Cutha are perhaps the only ones of the very ancient 
sites of prime importance in which the excavator has not yet 
dug deep enough to learn at least something more than the 
name. Says Dr. Banks: “A statement of peculiar interest 
regarding Cutha is found on a tablet from the library of 
Assurbanipal at Ninevah, recording the story of the creation 
of the world. The tablet says that the story was copied from 
an ancient tablet in the library at Cutha. This is an indica- 
tion that somewhere in the mound of Tel-Ibrahim there is a 
Babylonian library of great antiquity and importance.” What 
the political importance of Cutha may have been can be de- 
termined only by excavations; its religious importance was 
not inferior to that of Borsippa, Ur, or Nippur.” 


Tue Cretan Exploration Fund has received $5,000 from an 
anonymous donor, and still wants $10,000 more. When the 
palace of Knossos is exhausted several other important sites 
are at the disposal of the fund. The question would seem to 
rise, Where are these priceless treasures going, and to whom 
do they now belong? Such things as the statuettes of god- 
desses recently found are at the very beginning of fine art, ac- 
cording to the London Chronicle, and infinitely more valuable 
than the “treasure trove,” about which Dr. Arthur Evans has 
recently been giving witness. The serpents held by these 
goddesses are of especial interest. The serpent has been, of 
course, the symbol of the physician from time immemorial. 
In the Babylonian account of Creation, as it appears in 
Genesis, the serpent is also the symbol of wisdom, and it is yet 
to be shown how the idea reached Crete, which it evidently 
did, judging by these latest finds, before the birth of Moses 
and before the writing of Genesis. i 
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In the Homiletic Review for July the distinguished scholar, 
Edouard Kénig, of Bonn University, gives an interesting com- 
parison of “ The Literatures of the Hebrews and the Baby- 
lonians,” suggested by the claims for Babylonian priority and 
superiority set forth by Prof. Delitzsch. Says Prof. Delitzsch : 
‘The Old Testament, in fact, runs parallel in some traditions 
which refer to the primitive history of humanity, with the 
cuneiform literature, but it presents the materials which are 
contained therein in a sublimer form. In exhibiting their 
materials the Old Testament clearly brings out the priorzty of 
the Spirit before the matter, and the unity of the Divine.” 


Miss Boyp, now known in Crete as well as she was formerly 
in Greece for high character and devotion to cause, has taken 
for herself a sphere of operations near the east end of the 
island. In the last three years she has contributed a large 
share to the contents of the museum at Herakleion. At 
Palaiokastro, at the extreme eastern end of the island, Mr. 
Bosanquet, the director of the British School at Athens, has 
this year found Mycenzan vases which in quantity and quality 
far surpass those so carefully collected and published by 
Furtwangler and Loeschke. 


Scuraper’s “ Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament ” 
has now been completed by the publication of the last part. 
This volume treats of the following subjects: Religion, super- 
stitions, hymns, and prayers, Babylonic idea of the universe 
(heaven, earth, planets, the zodiac, and the beyond), and the 
connection between the Assyrio-Babylonian and the Hebraic 


languages. It contains, in addition, tables and an index to 
the whole work, as also a very good map of the Euphrates and 
Tigris districts, and neighboring countries such as Palestine, 
Sinai, the Delta, etc. 


Contents of Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archzol- 
ogy, Vol. XXV, Part 6. The Book of the Dead, Chapters 
CLIII and CLIV, E. Naville—Le Procés du Vautaur et de la 
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Chatte devant le Soleil, E. Revillout—Note on the Inscrip- 
tions-at El-Kab, A. H. Sayce—The Jews of the Dispersion in 
Roman Coptic Texts Relating to Dioscorus of Alexandria, W. 
E. Crum—The Decipherment of the Hittite Inscriptions (con- 
tinued), A. H. Sayce—The Transliteration of Egyptian, E. 
Revillout—Note on the Parentage of Amenhetep III, P. E. 
Newberry. 


Contents of Man for July: Excavations at Beni-Hasan, 
1902-3. J. Garstang—A Magical Ceremony for the Cure of a 
Sick Person among the Malays of Upper Perak, N. Annan- 
dale—Notes on the Oid Calabor District of Southern Nigeria, 
J. Watt—On a Silver Vase from an Ancient Peruvian Burial 
Ground now in the British Museum, T. A. Joyce. 


In his work entitled “ Die Religion des Judentums in neu- 
testamentlichen Zeitalter,” W. Bousset discusses and explains 
the evolution of the Jewish religion in the last centuries 
which preceded the advent of Christianity and at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, and he points out the influence 
which the old heathen religions, such as Babylonian, Persian, 
Greek, and Egyptian, exercised upon it with such penetrative 
force. 


Contents of the American Journal of Archeology, Vol. VII, 
No. 2: Archaic Inscriptions from Cleone and Corinth, S. O. 
Dickerman—Certain Sources of Corruption in Latin Manu- 
scripts: A Study based on Two Manuscripts of Livy, F. W. 
Shipley—Baetylia, G. F. Moore—Bibliography of Archzologi- 
cal Books, 1902, H. N. Fowler—Archeological Discoveries, 


July-December, 1902. 


Tue July Century Magazine has an illustrated article by Dr. 
Wm, Hayes Ward, entitled “Who was Hammurabi? This is 
a study of the founder of Babylon,—a contemporary of Abra- 
ham,—in the light of the recent discoveries of Susa of the 
earliest code of law. 





